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1707 seems to have no other tear but that. The two are always near their august mother, to whom they pay the most dutiful and tender attention. . .
We will now speak of our beauties, those stars of St. Germains, always cruel arid disdainful. Winter is near its end, and they begin to prepare their nets against the spring. They have mended, washed and spread out the delicate laces of which their cornettes are made, to bleach in your garden ; all the bushes are covered with them, like so many spiders' webs. They are putting all their falbalas in order, and in the meantime, plunged in sweet reveries, they neglect the patterns on their tapestry frames.
" A painter might chose the figure of our young king for a model of the god of love, if such a deity could dare be represented in this saintly court of St. Germains. As for the Princess, her hair is very beautiful, and of the loveliest shade of brown ; her complexion reminds us of the most brilliant yet delicate tints of the fairest spring flowers; she has her brother's features in a softer mould, and her mother's eyes. ...
She has the roundness one adores in a divinity of sixteen, with the freshness of an Aurora; and if anything more may be said, it must be in praise of the shape and whiteness of her arms."
In another letter Hamilton delightfully describes a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thibaut in the forest of St. Germains, organised by the Princess Louise. St. Thibaut is supposed to cure sthe ague, and as the Queen's treasurer, Mr. Dicconson, sometimes has the ague, he is to be the person prayed for. " The fair Nannette [the Duchess of Berwick] chose to beguile her pilgrimage by looking for strawberries. I will tell you the names of some of the fair pilgrims who went with Her Royal Highness ... the charming Miss Plowden was there, and those two divinities, the ladies Dillon and Marishal, but none was more agreeable than the Duchess of Berwick, unless it were the Princess. . . ."
The pilgrimage was followed by a sylvan repast, with the green grass for a table, but a French gentleman, the " Chevalier la Salle, who had attended them, -not out of devotion, but gallantry," was ordered by the Princess for his want of piety to sit at the foot of a tree at a respectful distance, and to rinse
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